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it room, but would separate itself therefrom completely. [ cannot see 
that this point requires argument ; namely, that this sentiment of the 
spiritual is CONSTITUTIONAL in Man. 

Besides: Man requires such a faculty. Many things can be known 
only by its instrumentality. We often require to know what causality 
cannot reach, because it has no data on which to operate, or because 
unknown contingencies will render the results unknown; in short, 
which can be arrived at through no other faculty, but which can be 
by this. Which ofien is by this. Man has a power of vision which 
the light of the sun cannot enlighten, cannot bedim. Which thick 
darkness cannot obstruct. Which penetrates the unknown future. 
: Which dives deep into the sea of time, and gathers pearls from its 
bottomless abyss. Which distance does not intercept. Which sees, 
not with the natural eye, but uses the telescope of angels, Which 
reads the book of fate before time has broken its seals, Which de- 
scries danger, and either shuns it or prepares therefor. Which pre 
cedes time and plucks many a golden apple, a delicious fruit, before 
Saturn* opens them to the gaze and the contemplation of all. Which 
looks down the long vista of time, and surveys all coming ages at one 
; great view. Which soars above the clouds of heaven. Which leaps 
death’s dark hiatus, and reveals to man what shall be hereafter, when 
the moon dies, the sun goes out, and rolling ages speed their onward 
flight through eternity ! 

But to be specific. First: Man needs some element in his nature 
to spiritwalize that nature. To throw off its terrestriality, and ethereal- 
ize his soul. To shake off the materiality of his nature, and clothe 
himself with immateriality, as with a garment of glory. To elevate 
his entire nature. To whisper constantly in his ears that God isa 
spirit ; that he himself is a spirit; that anon, he will join a spiritual 
throng which no man can number, whose bodies will not wear out ; 
will only brighten with age. Oh! thou God of spirits innumerable! 
Can we ever duly love Thee, duly praise Thee, for this the most glo- 
rious department of our nature? Oh! do Thou spiritualize our in- 
most souls, that we may see Thee, worship Thee, as Thou art! That 
we may cheer on earth by tastes, by bountiful repasts, of heaven.” I 
do certainly regard this view of the nature of man as beauntiful, glo- 
rious, beyond all expression, all conception. Without it, existence, 
how tame! Death, our extinction! Life, transient! Eternity, ban- 
ished! No conception of an hereafter, of a God! But, blessed be 
God, for this element of Spirituality. For the lessons of immortality, 
of divinity 2 teaches 





* The god of time, 
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Secondly: The spirit of man does certainly revec! his coming 
destiny. Man is often forewarned. Often impressed with the feeling 
that that will happen which is about to happen. A few examples :— 

The lamented Upsher, at the very time when the fatal gun was 
loading that blew him to atoms, and immediately before its disas- 
terous explosion, in drinking a toast, took up an empty bottle, and 
remarked, that these dead bodies, (empty bottles,) must be cleared away 
before he could drink his toast. Setting it aside, he took up, by chance, 
another empty bottle, * repeated, that he eould not give his toast till the 
dead bodies were cleared away. Nor did he Ina few seconds his 
own dead body, along with many others, were indeed “ cleared away.” 
In conjunction, read what follows from a correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, who says:— 


“It is worthy of remark, as a singular instance of pre-su 
danger, that the late Secretary of State Mr. Upshur, could not os 
vailed upon to join in either of the previous excursions in the Prince- 
ton down the Potomac, assigning as a reason Ais fears of some disaster 
ie the big cannon It was only by much persuasion that his preju- 
ices were surmounted, and he prevailed upon to unite with other 
members of the Cabinet, and wang pepe riends, in accompanying 
the President on that greatly to be deplored occasion. Of this re- 
markable fact there can be no doubt, for I have it from one who heard 
it from the Secretary's own lips, wondering at the same time that an 
vidual of so much good sense, and strong nerve, should 
permit his fears or prejudices thus to influence him.” 

While going down to the Princeton im the morning, Com. Kennon, 
another of the killed, remarked to Capt. Saunders, that if any accident 
should befall him on this occasion, he [Capt. 8.] would be the next in 
command at the Navy Yard. 

Judge Wilkins had a similar premonition, to which ‘he took heed, 
and by which his life was saved. As the fatal gun was about to be fired, 
he remarked, pleasantly, “ Though Secretary of War, I don’t like this 
firing, and believe I shall run ;” and suiting the action to the word, 
he retreated to a place of safety, If Judge Upsher or Com. Kennon 
had heeded their premonitions, so plain, so powerful that they were 
uttered, and in the face of the ridicule with which they were met, they 
too would have been saved. So loud was the voice of this spiritual 
monitor in Judge Upsher, that he could hardly be persuaded to go on 

* From all accounts, it would seem, that they had a real drinkinz frolic on 
board, and that many were intoxicated. I do not mean entirely drunk, but “ ee 
sentially corned.” What examples for our ralers to set! What a netional 


curse such rulers! And whose money bought that fatal wine? Reauer, it was 
ours, Comment each for himself. 
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hoard, and, when on board, could wlk only of “ dead bodies." These 
facts are undoubted. Their inferences are palpable. These facts are 
recent and striking, but they are by no meansalone. Another: 


Sudden Death. The Bay State Democrat of last evening announces 
the death, on Sunday morning, of the Rev. David Damon, Pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at West Cambridge. He was engaged at 
Reading on Friday afternoon last, in preaching a funeral sermon 
when he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, which has thus pro 
fatal. A short time since, while delivering an addregs at a consecration 
of a rural cemetery at West Cambridge, he made the remark, that 
possibly he should be the first to repose in death beneath its shades ; 
and the words of the speaker have literally proved true !—Courier. 


Maria Martin was killed by her sweetheart, William Corder, and 
buried in a barn at Ipswich, England; and he left for London. Her 
mother-in-law dreamed three nights in succession, that she had been 
killed, and her body buried in a certain red barn. Her dreams alone 
induced a search in the barn, where they discovered the body, and in 
the exact place where she dreamed it was, and dressed in men’s 
clothes, as she dreamed it was dressed. He was executed in 1827. 

The mother of McCoy, the Sabbath before he was killed in the ring 
at White Plains, while lying down to rest was awakened by a horrible 
dream which so terrified her that she sprung from her bed, and run 
into the room where the rest of the family were, exclaiming, “I see 
him horribly beaten the blood gushing from his head with great 
fury.” The next Tuesday, he was beaten till he was blind, and died 
from profuse biecding. 

A highly nervous woman, insisted that her sons should tackle up one 
cold night, and go a given distance in a certain direction, where they 
would find some persons in distress. She had had other premonitions, 
which they had found to be as she directed, and therefore went, and 
found some persons who had been turned over in the snow, and but 
for this timely assistance, would have perished. With her, such pro- 
phesies were so common, and so certain, that her family always fol- 
lowed her visions, because they always found them so uniformly cor- 
rect. 

The wife of the Adams who was murdered by Colt, dreamed, two 
successive nights, before the murder, that she saw the lifeless corpse 
of her husband, all mangled, wrapped in a sail, and packed away in 
a box. She told this to her husband, and remonstrated almost with 
frantic earnestness the last time he went out, to prevent his going, 
urging as her sole reason, that he would be murdered. So deep was 
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the saddening impression left upon her mind, that she felt little sur- 
prise at his not returning, alleging that he had been murdered. 

Mr R_ 8. says, he always dreams out any thing remarkable before 
it happens. He dreamed one night that he struck a young friend of 
his, and that the blood gushed out of the wound. In a day or two 
afterwards, this same young friend of whom he dreamed, becoming 
intoxicated, demanded his wages. Mr. 8. refused to give them to him 
tll he got sober, because he knew he would waste them, and told him 
to come sober to-morrow, and he should have them. But no, he must 
have them then, and took up a club to beat Mr. 8, who was obliged 
to clinch in with him, in order to save himself This young friend 
embraded his hands in the hair of Mr. 8., and tried to choke him, til! 
Mr. 8., after remonstrating with him, and telling him he should have 
to hurt him, finally struck, and ruptured a blood vessel, which caused 
copious bleeding. The young man, however, recovered, and thank- 
ed Mr. 8. for not paying him. 

A friend of mine, living in Albion, Orleans county, N. Y., tackled 
up his horses to go a few miles, and, before starting, called his family 
together, and, what he had never before been known to do, kissing 
them affectionately, bid them all good by. “ Why, husband, whatin 
the matter? Are you not coming back soon ?” said his wife. “ Yea, 
I calculate to return about three o'clock; but, somehow or other, it 
seems to me just as though I never should see you again,” was his 
answer. He started. His horses took fright, ran away, and killed 
him, and he was brought back to his family a corpse. This I had 
from his wife. 

Abercombie states several analogous facts. Time would fail me to 
narrate what | have seen, felt, and heard fully authenticated. Indeed, 
the world is full of them. 8o full, that it requires a greater stretch of 
Marvellousness to disbelieve and account for them, than to ascribe 
them to the natural workings of this faculty. How often, when our 
sky is cloudless, and every prospect bright, joes a strange feeling flit 
lightly cross our mind, whisping bad news or trouble in our ears— 
faintly, perhaps, but so that we feel it, and so it turns out to be. And, 
again, how often, when hope is blasted, our way is hedged in with 
thorns, and no bright spot appears on our horizon, do we internally 
feel that all-will yet be well, and so it comes to pass? So strong is 
this sentiment in man, that it has given rise to the proverb, “J feel i 
in my bones.” 

But more: The canon of prophecy is not yet sealed. Men pro- 
phesy in this our day. Their spiritual vision precedes the rapid 
flight of time and foreshadows coming events. A few facts:— 
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Elias Hicks prophesied many years ago, that, in 1842, England 
would be without a King, the United States without a President, and 
the times hard in the extreme. And so it came to pass. 

There are many now living in Boston, who, eleven years ago, 
heard Dr. Beecher prophesy, that, in ten years, Tremont Theatre 
would be converted into a church, and he should preach in it. “ And 
it was so.” Just ten years after uttering this prophesy, he preached 
its dedication sermon. And what is more, he uttered the prophesy 
when there was no shadow of a prospect of its being fulfilled. The 
main theatre of Boston-—-of New-England—popular; every thing 
against the prophecy. But it has literally been fulfilled, and “ at the 
time appointed.” And what is still more, this prophecy was uttered 
during a revival, in whieh this faculty was of course unusually active. 

Josephine was Bonaparte’s prophetess. He generally followed her 
advice. She told nim not to goto Russia that year. He disobeyed. 
He fell. Indeed, I do not believe the great man ever lived who had 
not some bosom friend, generally a female, a wife, a sister, a mother, 
a friend of childhood, or some female friend, whose whole soul is in 
the cause to which he devotes his life, to give the required advice. 
This spirituality, this intuition, is in the organization of woman, in 
the head of woman. But enough. I shall not be believed. Thou’ | do 
not put forth these views as positively as most others that I advance, 
still, [think them correct. I think [ find them advanced by Phreno- 
logy. If others think otherwise, they have as good a right to their 
opinion as | have to mine. 

Tamopty. Man requires and uses this faculty as a guide to truth. 
“ There is a divinity within” some men that siezes truth by a kind of 
intuition, and without the aid of intellect. That scents truth, as the 
hound, the fox. That drinks it in as the fish drinks in the water, and 
with evidence, without evidence, in spite of fallacious evidence, ar- 
rives at truth. It aids causality in reasoning. It helps comparison 
propound analogies. It joins ideality in her sublime reveries, and 
opens a door for the reception of truth through that channel. It guides 
the social affections upon proper objects. It warns us of hypocrites, 
and tells us whom to shun, whom to trust. Man has, or can have, in 
his own soul, a directory and a compass, to spy out his coming destiny, 
which, unperverted and properly cultivated, will warn him of ap 
proaching danger and point out the road to success and happiness. 

But I am talking Greek to many. To most. Few have this organ, 
except very feebly developed. Miserably small in the American head! 
Usually, a deep cavity, and that in so-called Christians. They even 
pride themselves in rejecting Phrenology, Magnetism, every thing, 
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till they can see and understand. ‘Till the reasons, and the whys and 
hows, are given, and so fully as to breakdown all disbelief Why the 
existence of this organ, unless to be ezercised? Its absence is a great 
defect. Its presence constitutes a part of every well balanced and 
truly philosophical mind. If the human mind were so constituted as 
to admit nothing which it did not see, or else fully comprehend and 
understand, its progress in knowledge would be exceedingly slow, 
and its attainments very limited. Children could know little or no- 
thing, for they are incapable of profound reasoning or extensive ob- 
servation. Indeed, we are obliged to receive much of knowiedge on 
testimony. The importance of the function of this faculty, and of 
duly exercising it, and the utter folly of those who refuse w believe 
till they can see, know, and understand, is thus too apparent to require 
comment. 

But, since we take Phrenology for granted in the start, why at- 
tempt to prove what this science has already proved at our hands? 
The existence of the faculty, and its analysis in substance, as I have 
given it, or what is tanamount to it, is set at rest by Phrenology. It 
not only shows, as in the case of veneration. that all the other facuities 
are exclusively engrossed each with other functions, but that these 
apparitions and spiritual impressions are made upon the mind by 
means of this faculty. Phrenology drives the nail of its existence and 
then clinches it. It renders its existence and functions demonstrably 
certain. 

And glorious indeed are the results to which these inferences con- 
dnet us! They open immortality upon our vision. They reveal a 
spiritual principle in man which age only invigorates, and which will 
be young far into the vista of eternity. Veneration tells us that there 
is a God. Spirituality tells us that he is a Spirit, and hope tells us 
that we shall one day see him as he is, and be like him. Infinitely 
does it exalt the character and ennoble the nature of man! Glory! 
Hallaluia | 

The argument by which this existence of a world of spirits is esta- 
blished, is analogous to that employed in proving the existence of a 
God, from the adaptation of veneration to that qxistence. Spirituality 
exists in man. It even forms no inconsiderable a part of his primi- 
tive constitution, one of his original elements of mind. This faculty 
has its counterpart, its adaptation. That adaptation is to a spiritual 
state. Therefore there is a spiritual state of being adapted to this fa- 
culty. Short, but demonstrative. But two points. The existence of 
this faculty in man, which Phrenology sets completely at rest; and 
that great law that one thing being adapted to a second, proves the ex 
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istence of this second. Phrenology says that this faculty exists, and 
the inference that a spiritual state also exists, that God is a spirit, that 
man has a spiritual department in his nature, that man can commune 
with God, with spirits, and with eternity, and kindred inferences, fol- 
low as a necessary consequence. 





SECTION IL. 
SPIRITUALITY CONTINUED, INFERENCES. 


“ To be spiritually minded, is life.” 


Havixe demonstrated the existence of this faculty, it remains to 
point out its legitimate function, and then to draw those inferences de- 
pendent thereon. 

Prayer—spiritual communion with God—is one of its functions. 
I have my doubts whether the spirit of prayer is fully understood— 
whether its true analysis has yet been given. The general impres- 
sion is that its main object should be to bring about something—to 
supplicate some blessing, obtain some gift from God. This interpre- 
tation cannot be sanctioned by Phrenology, This science shows—all 
nature shows—that the whole universe, God himself included, is go- 
verned by immutable, unalterable laws—that causes and effects reign 
supreme, and allow not the least chance for prayer to effect the least 
change in effects, because it cannot change their causes. And to 
suppose that human entreaties can change the mind, the will, the eter- 
nal purpose of the Almighty, is utter folly—is downright blasphemy. 
These notions are revolting to correct notions of the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe. But, having already refuted the doctrine, let us in- 
quire, What is the true function of prayer, and what its effect ? 

Its function is the exercise of the self same spiritual feeling already 
pointed out. The value of this spiritual feeling, has been already 
shown, and prayer induces this spiritual state of mind. “No man 
hath seen God at any time, so that we do not, perhaps cannot, know 
his nature, or the mode of his existence; but, be he what he may, 
prayer assimilates our souls to his soul, and, by frequently throwing 
us into a spiritual, holy frame of mind, it induces a permanency of 
this spiritual state which foreknows the future, and perceives the truth, 
as if by magic. When particularly anxious to perceive and enforce 
truth, I feel like praying, perhaps not audibly, but like throwing my- 
self into this spiritual state in which truth flows into my own sul, 
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from which it radiates into the souls of all who hear me I hope I 
am fully understood as to the effect of prayer on the soul. Hence 
Paul says, “ If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and upbraideth not.” We see, in this aspect of prayer, 
how it is that God giveth wisdom, namely, that by and in the very act 
of praying, we throw our minds into that spiritual state in which we 
perceive truth as if by intuition. As a means of arriving at truth, 
nothing equals prayer, and he who does not pray, is compelled to fol- 
low on after truth through the paths of intellect merely, and plod and 
dig for that which a prayerful spirit perceives at once, and with per- 
fect certainty. And, then, how happy, holy, pure is the praying soul! 
How transported from earth into that blessed state that awaits the pure 
in heart! Let scoffers laugh at prayer. Let the sons of sin and lust 
forget to pray. But let me bow the knee of humble prayer, and lift 
the eyes of devotion to my God, and hold sweet communion with him 
till I become embued with his spirit, and am transformed into his 
image ! 

I cannot forbear expressing the conviction not only that prayer is 
not generally understood, but also that there is much /ess prayer in 
the world than is supposed. Many of our clergymen preach in their 
prayers, and pray as if trying to impress some truth upon the mind 
of the hearers rather than to call out their soul in pure devotion. Let 
ministers preach when they preach, and pray when they pray. These 
preaching prayers are out of place. Besides, they substitute the form 
for the thing, and thus satisfy the praying appetite, without feeding the 
praying spirit. 

As to the best place for exercising the prayerful spirit, Phrenology 
is unequivocal in recommending nature, the open fields, the velvet 
lawn bedecked with flowers, the shaded brook, the mountain cliff 
The works of God are wonderfully calculated to impress his being, 
his attributes upon the soul. They call out the spiritual feeling. 
They bring us near to God. They assimilate us to him And 1 
fully believe, that our churches should be generally in the fields of 
flowers, in the bosom of nature, rather than in houses made with 
hands. If I were to erect a church, upon the plan propounded by 
Phrenology, I should build it of trees unsawed rather than of timbers, 
and of flowers, not with nails. Verdant leaves should be my roof. 
Paths among flowers should be my aisles. A projecting rock should 
be my pulpit. Fragrant trees and flowers should be my perfumery. 
Boquets should be my psalm-books. The chirping songsters of the 
grove should echo to my notes of praise, and the balmy breezes 
should waft 4 ae heaven. Suppose that immense sum > 
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pended in building Trinity Church, in New-York, had been spent in 
making a magnificent pleasure park, adapted expressly to call out the 
religious sentiments, how infinitely more real homage would be of- 
fered up to God than will ever be exercised within its massive, fash- 
ionable walls! I have no objection to having churches. If they pro- 
mote the religious feelings, they are useful. If not, they are injurious, 
But, be they good or bad, to spend so much money in their erection, 
is making but a poor use of what, if properly applied, spent in works 
of charity, would do a vast amount of good. 

By spiritualizing the soul, prayer prevents grossness and sinful ani- 
mal indulgence, and refines, elevates, purifies, and exalts the soul more 
than words can tell, but not more than may every reader experience. 

The reader will see an additional reason, from the analysis of this 
faculty, why revivals of religion and religious exercises should be 
permanent, not transcient. The prevalence of a belief in ghosts is in 
point, and strengthens our position of spiritual premonitions. If you 
ask me whether I believe in the existence and appearance of ghosts, I 
say yes, with emphasis. Not that [| ever saw one. Nor is it the tes- 
timony of others that imparts this confidence. It is this principle. | 
never saw an apparition. My organ of spirituality is too small ever 
to see one. But I believe this principle. It will not lie. I believe that 
the spirits of departed friends hover over us, and conduct our choice, 
our course. I believe the spirit of my departed mother has watched 
over her son, guided his footsteps into the paths of Phrenology, and 
still continues to throw around him those spiritual impressions which 
tells him what is truth, and guides him in its exposition. She prayed 
for her oldest son on her dying bed, and even while death was sever- 
ing her spirit from her body. To these spiritual exercises, reader, 
you may possibly owe a small debt of gratitude. And if this be delu- 
sion, let me be deluded. Let me be joined to this idol, if idol it be. 

I believe farther: If we were sufficiently spiritualized, we might 
hold converse with the spirits of our departed friends, with angels, 
and with God! I believe they might become our guardian angels, to 
tell us all what we should do, and what avoid. I believe we might 
talk with them, as did Abraham, Moses, and the prophets! And 
when our friends die, we need not be separated from them, though 
we live and they are dead. They are in a state more exalted than 
ours, but, if we were as spiritually minded as we are capable of being, 
we could still hold direct communion with them, and they would be- 
come spiritual conductors, carrying a torch-light by which we could 
guide our erring footsteps into the paths of success, of holiness, of hap- 
piness. 
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If this be so, man has in his own bosom a directory, a spy on his 
coming destiny, which, unperverted and properly cultivated, will 
warn him of approaching danger, and point out the course of success 
and happiness. 

Animal Magnetism also estabhshes the spiritual, immaterial exist. 
ence of mind in a state separate from matter, as clearly as any fact in 
nature can be demonstrated by experiment ; for, first, it throws the 
mind into a state probably analogous to that after death, in which the 
body has little control over it, in which time and space are unknown, 
in which it sees without the eyes, or as disembodied mind sees by 
a spiritual cognizance, and in its independent capacity as mind ; and, 
Qdly, when the magnetizer and the magnetized are both pure mind- 
ed, the latter sees and holds converse with the spirits of the departed, 
and receives from them warnings, directions, council, for those who 
make the proper inquiry. Words cannot express what | have seen 
in this respect. And, oh! If I have ever seen a happy soul, it was 
one in this state, with the moral organs highly charged, and all ex- 
citement removed from the propensities. Description would be sacri- 
lige! And then to have this holy spell broken in upon by exciting 
one or more of the propensities at the same time! But I am utterly 
incapable of describing the scene. Still, I saw how ineffably holy and 
happy the human soul could become by the exercise of the moral sen- 
timents, and particularly that faculty under consideration. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Tenant of New Jersey, who was ina trance three days, and 
who, in that state saw and heard what mortal tongue may not, could 
not tell, was in this spiritual state. So are those at religious meetings, 
particularly camp-meetings, who pray and sing till they “ have the 
power,” as it was formerly called. This having the power, fanatical 
as most religious men call it, issanctioned by Phrenology. It requires 
guiding, but it could, should be exercised till it transformed earth into 
heaven, and feasted our souls with rich foretastes of those joys which 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive,” but which are laid up for the spiritually minded. 
But enough, I am treading on holy ground. Few will appreciate. 
Fewer still experience. But woman will appreciate, will feel. To 
her I commend these remarks. Her I exhort to breathe forth these 
holy aspirations, “for in due time, ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 
And, oh! such a harvest. A feast on the food of angels! A ban- 
quet served up in the palaces of heaven! Fruit from the tree of eter- 
nity! Reach forth. It is within your grasp. Pluck and eat, and give 
to others, that they may eat and live. 
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SECTION Ll 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCES 


“ Trast in the Lord.” 


Crosexy connected with this subject, and deserving of remark in ths 
connection, is the doctrine of “ Driving Provipences” so called. Spiri- 
tual guidance, has already been seen to be recognized by Phrenology. 
But about providential interpositions it knows nothing. Whatever 
effects do not result from causation, or, especially, whatever interrupts 
causation, it discards. Nature never allows anything to step in be- 
tween causes and effects. Spiritual impressions may guide, and hence 
may be called providential interpositions by their guiding our choice ; 
but, they never cut off legitimate effects from their true causes, and sub 
stitute others. Still, an event is none the less providential when a spi 
ritual precaution or monition forewarns us to escape danger, or induces 
us to choose our best good, than if the laws of nature were interrupted 
and the great arrangement of cause and effect rendered null and void ; 
for the results are equally beneficial to us. If our organization be 
fine, and if this feeling of spirituality be cultivated, we shall be pre- 
served from all harm thereby, and guided into the right course, so that 
our happiness be secured. And the fact is beautiful to philosophy, and 
encouraging to mortals, that those who are the most perfectly organi 
zed, should receive most of this heavenly guidance. By cultivating 
those highest elements of our nature, already specified, we shall be 
most effectually promoting our own highest happiness. 

But we cannot dismiss this subject of providence without exposing 
a prevailing error in regard to what are considered providences. Spi- 
rituality perceives, follows, and trusts in these spiritual guidings ; hope 
expects good to result therefrom; veneration adores God therefor ; 
and benevolence adoring God for his kindness, trusts in him that these 
spiritual guidings will be for good ; and all, guided by causality, that 
they will harmonize wh fixed laws. This principle leads to the in- 
ference that all spiritu.. guidings and providences, as far as these pro- 
vidences exist, are for good—are never afflictive, but always pleasura- 
ble. Nor does the benevolent Creator of all things do evil that good 
may come. He does not give pain first, that he may give pleasure 
afterwards. In every single instance throughout creation, he so ar. 
ranges it as to give aii pleasure, and no pain in order to arrive at thet 
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pleasure. What right have we, then, to suppose that he makes us 
suffer in order afterward to cause us enjoyment, for this would be a 
toto celo departure from . very principle, every fact of his entire gov- 
ernment, and in direct conflic. with that view of the divine character and 
government already evolved from Phrenology. No; affictive pro- 
vidences do not exist. All pain is but punishment, not providences— 
the natural consequences of violated law, not divine chastisements 
God does not carelessly dip the arrow of affliction in the wormwood of 
his malignity or wrath, and thrust it causelessly into the soul of man 
All that God does, from beginning to end, is all promotive of happi- 
ness. The idea, so often held forth from the pulpit, that sickness and 
death in the prime of life, are afflictive providences, sent to chastise us, is 
onerous ; for they are the penalties of violated physical laws. Sick- 
ness and premature death are as much the effects of their legitimate 
causes, as any other event is an effect of its cause. A child dies, and 
the parents, while bleeding under the wounds of lacerated parental 
love, console themselves by “ The Lord gave, the Lord hath wken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” “It is the Lord’s doings,” 
&c. ; whereas they killed their child. They allowed it to disorder its 
stomach and bowels by eating cucumbers, or green corn, or unripe 
fruit, or too much fruit, and then it was exposed and took cold, was 
badly doctored, had the summer complaint, and died. Or, in the fall 
and spring, it was exposed till it took a violent cold ; a fever set in, 
and fastening upon the throat, it had the croup and died. Or, upon 
the head, and it died of brain fever. Its sickness and death were caused, 
and that by violations of the physical laws. It was murdered by neg- 
lect or improper treatment, and then all this b!xme is thrown off from 
the guilty perpetrators, by charging it to the providence of God. Just 
as though God killed your child! 

An anecdote in point. One Christmas evening, the parents of a 
child tickled it mightily with the idea, that if it would hang up its 
stocking, Santa Claus would come in the night and fill it full of good 
things. She did so, and in the morning while yet in bed called for 
her stocking, which she found filled with raisins, nuts, rich cakes, &., 
and which she continued to eat till she had swallowed the whole. 
She was plied through the early part of the day with additional good 
things ; till at three o'clock she was taken in a fit, and died at night. 
Dissection showed the cause of her death to have been simply, solely, 
an overloaded stomach, and yet, at her funeral, the good old minister 
soothed the lacerated feelings of parental anguish by telling the pa- 
rents that “ It was the Lord's doings, to which they must bow in silence 
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—thar it was a mysterious providence, sent as a chastisement, to wean 
them from earth and earthly things, and place their souls on heaven 
and heavenly things.” And yet both the gormandizing of the child 
and also the dissection, showed its death to have been caused solely 
by parental indulgence. I doubt not bu: every reader has seen 6ases 
m point. And then, what idea must he have of God, who suppose: he 
killed the child, not only without law, but directly in the teeth of those 
very laws which he himself has established. And even if they think 
he meant it for their good, just as though he did not know how to 
seek their good without making them thus miserable. 

Similar remarks appertain to the sickness of adults. We go on to 
violate every law of physiology, and for a series of years, and then, 
when nature would fain vindicate her laws by punishing their aggres- 
sion, we deafen our ears and harden our hearts to her remonstrances 
by accusing the Deity of stepping aside from his laws, and tormenting 
us by his afflictive providences. The plain fact is this, that we need 
never be sick. We have no right to be sick. We are culpable for 
being sick, for all of every thing is caused. All sickness is caused, 
and caused directly by the violation of some physiological law. Let 
parents as parents, obey these laws, and then let children be brought 
up in their obedience, and then continue therein all the days of their 
lives, no sickness, no pain, would, coup occur. Every organ of the 
body was made te be healthy, none to be sickly. Health is but the 
natural, primitive, action of them all, while sickness is their abnormal 
or painful action. Let them alone, save giving them their unnatural 
stimulants, and they will all go on to perform their normal, healthy 
function from the cradle to the grave. No truth is more self-evident, 
than that health is the natural function of every faculty, and sickness 
their perverted function. If we do not make ourselves sick, we shall 
always be well. Teeth were never made to ache. They were made 
to masticate food. They give us pain only when we cause their decay 
by abusing them. The Indian never has decayed or aching teeth, nor 
need we if we take proper care of them. So with every other organ 
of the body. They all give us pain only after we have abused them, 
and in consequence of that abuse. And the natural order of death is, 
that, like the setting sun, we should gradually descend the hill of life 
and die by slow and imperceptible degrees, just as the western sky be; 
comes less and less bright, till, finally, the last rays have taken their 
departure. Violent death, in the prime of life, is most abhorrent—is 
meonceivably shocking to Benevolence, and forms no part of the natu- 
ral order of things, or of the Providence of Gad. We die in spite of 
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Providence, instead of by its hand. “We give ourselves the wounds 
we feel We drink the poisonous gall, and then sickness and death 
punish us for our transgressions. 

If these principles were not rendered perfectly demonstrative by 
physiology, I would cut off my right hand rather than pen them ; for 
they are most unpopular, and especially will excite religious prejudice 
against me. But they are frue, and will ultimately bear sway. 
Reader, let me entreat thee to examine this point carefully one full 
year, and then you will coincide with me. I grant that sickness and 
death are often induced by parents, either as parents, in their having 
some hereditary disease, or by their not understanding how to preserve 
the healths of their children ; still, they are never providential, but 
always punishments, and imply guilt some where. 

If I be asked, why I bring forward a point so unpopular, I answer, 
to save life. As long as men continue to regard sickness and death as 
providential, they will not be led to obey the natural laws. But the 
doctrine urged above, cannot be believed without powerfully enforcing 
obedience to those laws ; and I doubt not but a knowledge of this very 
principle will enable many a reader to escape many an afflictive provi- 
dence, and to enjoy the society of his children, companions, and 
friends many years longer than he otherwise would—reason enough, 
surely. 





SECTION IV. 


CONVERSION; THE OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY GHOST; DIVINE GRACE; 
FAITH, ETC. 


“ Unless ye be converted, dsc. ye cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


Tue principles thus represented teach us the true doctrine of those 
spiritual influences called conversion, the operation of Divine grace, 
the Holy Spirit, &c. That a Divine Spirit exists, has been already 
shown, Also, that it is in every place. And that prayer communes 
with him, &c. But, the tendency of the principles already presented, 
shows that we seek him, not he us. He does not turn aside from the 
usual operations of nature, to pour out his spirit upon mankind. Or, 
rather, that spirit is like the wind that blows every where, except 
where it is excluded, and that will blow even there, and with the same 
freedom, if the doors and windows of the human soul be but opened 
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for its reception. In conversion, I believe. It consists .-:aply in tha 
spiritualization of our natures already pointed out, the main medium 
of which is marvellousness. By operating upon this faculty and or- 
gan, it extends the range of its action so as to quicken benevolence, 
veneration, hope, conscientiousness, and the whole moral group; and 
this gives them that ascendency over the propensities which we have 
already shown to constitute virtue, the product of which is “joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” moral! purity, and consequently happiness. Natural, it is ; 
supernatural, it is not. Not for the chosen few—the elect. But as 
free as the air of heaven, or the gushing fountain. All can, who will, 
drink in these heavenly influences—be converted—be holy—be hap- 
py. Nor should any wait to be operated on. They must operate on 
themselves—must pray—must spiri(ualize themselves. And so we 
must spiritualize, convert, one another ; for all the organs are capable 
of being excited. The exercise of these spiritual feelings in one, will 
tend to excite them in others, and then again in others ; thus widening 
their influences and happifying mankind beyond what tongue can ex 
press or mind conceive. 

Prayer, being an exercise of this spiritual feeling, is eminently cal- 
culated to promote it in others; that is, to convert others—to convert 
ourselves. So, praying for the impenitent is equally calculated, as al- 
ready shown, to spiritualize, convert, them. And let all seek these 
religious, elevating influences, for the same reason that they should eat, 
or think, or talk; namely, to be happy in their exercise. 

But, let these exercises be permanent, not transient. To sudden 
conversions, the same principles apply that are already shown to go- 
vern revivals. But, the mere statement of the principle is sufficient. 

Is it not highly probable, that these principles throw some light on 
the existence of what is called the Holy Spirit; the Holy Ghost; the 
Spirit of God, &c.? Do not these phrases refer simply, solely, to that 
spiritual existence of God already pointed out, and refer to the mode 
of Divine existence, rather than to separate personages of the Deity? 
At all events, other than this, Phrenology, as far as I am now able to 
interpret it, knows nothing of the existence of a separate part or per- 
son of the Deity corresponding with the usual doctrines of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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SECTION ¥. 


CHANGE OF HEART CONTINUED.—OBJECTION 4 (SWERED. 


Many believérs in the doctrine of a change of heart and life, are un- 
able to reconcile this doctrine with the principles of Phrenology. And 
as the following quotation from page 410 of “ Fowler’s Practical Phre- 
nology,” states and answers this objection satisfactorily, it is inserted 
accordingly. 


“*To the Messrs. Fowlers : 

“* Sirs,—At your next lecture, | wish you to explain, according to the 
principles of phrenology, how any material or radical change in a man's moral 
character, 5 pear] or conduct, can take place. For example ; we frequent! y 
see the infide ay pe poe Pay De | change his sentiments 
and practices in life, become pious, reverential devotional. Now, ac- 
pony af or manne ye be yng agg me os, mereay: Save 
are no such c t are wholly imaginary or hypocritical, or else, 
Guan Gewy eaeet Oe ocatvenpentiing Grunge uh dye tineasbenied engum, eausdly. 
a sudden diminution of one class of organs. and an equally sudden enlargemen: 
of another class, whose functions are directly opposite. 

“* That men do often experience these is evident to every one; but 
that the bamep <f Rogue sae sabes © Conventine gewr® one A 
sion, is certainly most doabtfal : and, if these organs do not correspond with a 
man's in conduct and d*<position, how can they have any reci 
relation to his true character ! D. J. MALLISON, M. D.’” 


“ Admitting this doctrine of a change of character and condact, called 
regeneration, as believed in and taught by orthodox Christians, to be 
correct, and the first question to be considered in relation to its bearings 
upon the doctrines of Phrenology, is, in what does this change consist ? 

rom even a superficial view of the subject, it is eviden it does 
not consist either ina substitution of one primary mental faculty for an 
other opposite faculty, or in a change of the original nature and cha- 
racter of the faculties, or of their qougeetical | strength ; for, if the 
subject of this change possessed a strong and original intellect before 
conversion, he has just as strong and as original an intellect after con- 
version ; but, if he is weak-minded before, he still remains so. Even 
his leading peculiarities of mind, thought, and feeling, remain unal- 
tered. If, before conversion, he possessed a remarkably retentive me- 
mory of incidents, of faces, of dates, of principles, and of places, his 
memory of these things is equally tenacious afterwards; but, if his 
memory of any of these things was weak before, it is equally so after- 
wards. If, before, he was remarkable for his mechanical or any other 
talents, he is uniformly found to possess these very same talents, and in 
the same degree, afterwards. If he be possessed of a cuperior musical 
talent before he meets this change, he the very same talent, 
and im the same degree of excellence, alter this event. 
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“ In what, then, does this change consist? Simply and solely in a 
change of the pimection of these respective faculties, or of the objects 
upon which they are exercised, and not ina change of their nature 
and character, or of their relative power. For example: if the per- 
son converted, had a great talent for music, the effect of his conversion 
is to change the direction of this faculty ; thus, before conversion, it 
was chiefly exercised in singing songs, lively airs, &c., whereas, it is 
now chiefly exercised upon pieces of sacred music. _ If, before conver- 
sion, his reasoning powers were great, but exercised principally upon 
political, philosophical, or scientific subjects, they are afterwards 
equally powerful, but directed mainly to religious and theological sub- 
jects) Benevolence, which was before manifested in relieving the 
physical suffering, and promoting the temporal wants and earthly hap- 
piness of his fellow-men, is now directed to a different and far more 
elevated object, namely, the salvation and eternal ae yr of 
mankind. And so of every other feeling, faculty, and talent, of the 
individual. 

“ Now, inasmuch as the relative power of the faculties themselves, 
remains unchanged, though directed to different objects, there is no 
call for alteration in the proportionate size of the organs, and, of course, 
no need of a sudden diminution of one class of organs, and an equally 
sudden enlargement of another class. But, if this change of heart 
did necessarily involve a change of the nature and the constitution of 
the primary mental powers the inevitable conclusion would be, that 
these faculties were not well made at the first, and therefore, require 
remodelling, or, rather, re-creating, which would necessarily imply 
imperfection on the part of the Creator ; and, not only so, but this radi- 
cal ¢. in the nature of the faculties themselves, would certainly 
destroy the identity of the person converted, thus making him, not a 
new, but another, being. 

“ Again : if this conversion were to change the relative power of the 
primary faculties, the same inferences hold good. Whilst, then, the 
nature of the faculties themselves remain unchanged, and their propor- 
tionate strength the same as it was before, the amount of it is, that divine 
grace simply gives to the faculties as they originally or previously were, 
& NEW DIRECTION. 

“ An illustration will, perhaps, make the point clear. A steam 
which is made perfect and beautiful throughout, is being b Propel 
down a river, by the power of steam. The rudder is turned, and the 
same boat is now propelled up the river, by the same power, and by 
means of the same apparatus. But the boat is not changed, or trans- 
formed ; for it is, by supposition, made perfect; nor is the nature of 
the steam changed, nor the character or proportionate strength of any 
one thing about the boat. This is not necessary. The boat is perfect. « 
Its direction, merely, is altered ; and that by means of the co-operation 
of the power of the boat and that of her commander. So it is in the 
matter of conversion. The sinner is sailing smoothly down the rapid 
current of sin and worldly pleasure. He is arrested, and changes, not 
the nature of the thinking faculties themselves, but merely the direction 
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pee ne Pr cate at ing powers them- 
selves, but the drift and cwrrent of the feelings that flow from those 
wers, by setting before them a different object to stimulate and occupy 
Bicee were. 
“ 


e analogy of the steamboat, does not, of course, hold 
throughout ; for man is a moral agent, the steamboat, a mere machine. 
It, however, holds good as far as whey er by a be Men are 
depraved, not because they have depraved faculties, but because they 
make a depraved use of good faculties : see last proposition under the 
last objection, p. 403 of Fowler's Practical Phrenology. 

“ You allude to a ‘ sudden’ change. So far as the change is sud- 
den, it is not a change, either of faculties, or of their RELativE strength. 
This ¢ of the proportionate strength of the faculties is always 
gradual. e man whose besetting sin before conversion, was an 
inordinate craving for money, has the same cravitig afterwards, with 
this difference merely, that, by the grace given him at conve it 
is restrained from breaking out into overt acts of wickedness. e 
same is true of the passi man, &c. Paul speaks of carrying ona 
‘warfare against the lusts of the flesh ; and the Bible everywhere 
holds out the idea that victory over our depraved propensities, must be 

ual, and can be obtained only by long continued and laborious 
¢ ort—by watching and praying, and severe self-denial. Christian 
experience is com to ay light, las pietins ons feeble 
gleaming, ‘ righter righter ti fect —toa 
grain of mar sed, which; rom oe eee oe an ‘becomes a 
great tree ;’ plainly implying, that, as far as the relative strength of the 
faculties is chanel, so far the change is gradual. 

“T would ask any true Christian, if he 1s not obliged to hold in with 
a strong rein, those propensities that predominated re his conver- 
sion ; ond, Fn fons Cine 8 ont epee eae to subdue “ those 
sins that most easily beset him,” so that their instinctive promptings 
are not plainly felt. By the time, then, that he has subdued his pro- 
pensities, or the relative of his faculties, the organs 
will have time oe themselves accordingly : see pp. 123, to 140, of 
Education and Self-Improvement ; second edition, 1844. 

“ If I mistake not, then, I have clearly shown, that the doctrines and 
principles of phrenology, are not at all inconsistent with the doctrine 
of regeneration ; and, that phrenology enables us to tell what kind 
of Christians particular individuals are.” 
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SECTION VL 
MATERIALISM. —OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


Tue doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of an eternal existence 
beyond the grave, is glorious, is beatific, in the highest degree, and 
holds out the blessed hope that that eternity may be infinitely happy, as 
well as of infinite duration. But, it is alleged, that Phrenology mili- 
tates seriously against this soul-inspiring doctrine, by demonstrating 
the existence of relations between the body and the mind so intimate, 
so perfectly reciprocal, in nearly or quite every and all conceivable cir- 
cumstances, as to leave room for the inference—as even to force the in- 
evitable conclusion upon us, that, when the body dies, the soul dies 
also. The intimacy of the relation existing between the body and the 
mind, I admit. But I do not admit the therefore, that mind is mate- 
rial. This therefore depends, not on the intimacy of the relation be- 
tween the body and the mind, but on the fact of the existence of any 
relation whatever. Whether this intimacy be great or little; uniform, 
or occasional ; perfectly reciprocal, or not so at all; does not affect the 
question. Be the relation ever so distant, so that it but exist at all, 
that existence goes just as far in proof of either doctrine, materiality or 
immateriality, as would the most intimate relation. But, I cannot see 
that the existence of this relation, be it more or Jess perfectly reciprocal, 
proves any thing either way. Even if matter should be shown to be 
the canse, and mind the effect, the doctrine of materialism would not 
necessarily follow. [If it could even be shown, that organization was 
the cause of mind, and that mind was simply the product or function 
of organization in operation, I cannot see that this product is necessa- 
rily material because its machine or manufacturer is material. And 
the more so, since we cannot say for certain that the physiology is the 
cause, and the mentality the effect, rather than mind the cause, and 
physiology the effect. That laws of cause and effect exist between the 
two, or even govern all the relations of either to the other, is demon- 
strated by Phrenology ; but whether it is the original cast and charac- 
ter of the mind which gives the form and texture to the body, to the 
brain, or the size and other conditions of the latter, that govern the for- , 
mer, has not yet been fully established. And even if mind could be 
shown to be the product of organized matter in action, the materiality 
or immateriality of that mind remains still undecided, that depending 
on the nature of mind itself, and not on its material agent. 

But it is hardly necessary to discuss this whole subject of material 
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ism itself, but simply to show that Phrenology dees not lead thereto. 
The great truth is admitted, that we know nothing of mind in this 
world, except as it manifests itself, and acts by means of the corporeal 
organs. And particularly the brain and mind are perfectly reciprocal, is 
plain matter of fact, which all see and feel every hour, moment, of their 
waking existence. “The whole question, then, seems to resolve it- 
self into this: — Whether or not the connexion of mind and matter ne- 
cessarily involves the doctrine of materialism. 

“ But, decide this question as we may, this much is certain, that 
phrenology is no more liable to the charge of materialism, than is 
every system both of physicks and metaphysicks extant. If phrenology 
is chargeable with materialism, the science of anatomy, of medicine, 
of physiology, of natural and moral philosophy, and, in short, of every 
thing which treats of the human body or mind, is «gually chargeable 
with supporting the same doctrine ; for they, one and all, equally with 
phrenology, admit, and even demonstrate, this same great principle of 
the intimate connexion and relation between the physical organization 
and the manifestations of thought and feeling. Nay, even the Bible 
itself is chargeable with this heresy of materialism. But, if there ws 
any more materialism in the proposition, that one portion of the brain 
it cmployed to perform one class of mental functions, and another por- 
tion, another class, than there is in the proposition, that the whole brain 
is brought into action by every operation of the mind, then, indeed, is 
phrenology guilty, but not otherwise. 

All systems of physiology support the doctrine, that the brain is the 
corporeal instrument by means of which the mind performs its various 
functions ; and this doctrine constitutes the data, and the only data, 
upon which the charge of materialism, as urged against phrenology, 
is founded. Hence, so far as the objection has any force, it virtually 
lies against the existence of any connection between, not only the 
brain and the operations of the mind, but between any portions of mat- 
ter whatever and the mind. But it has already been shown, that we 
know nothing of the existence or operations of mind in this life, as a 
separate entity, or a thing that exists or acts apart from organized or 
animate matter ; but of its existence and operation in connection with 
organized and animate matter, we do know, just as well as we know 
that matter itself exists. 

“ But this objection is not urged by infidelity against the Christian 
religion so much as it is by professing Christians against phrenology. 
They argue that “ Materialism is false, because it is contrary to divine 
Revelation ; but that phrenology leads to materialism ; and, therefore, 
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phrenology must be untrue.” But let those who are zealous for the 
truth of the Christian religion, beware, lest, by proving materialism 
upon phrenology, they thereby prove it upon themselves, and thus fall 
into the snare which they had set for phrenologists. They infer that, 
if phrenology is true, it necessarily implies the truth of the doctrine of 
materialism, and, consequently, overthrows Christianity. Now, if, 
after all, phrenology should become (as it unquestionably will) fully 
established, materialists and mfidels will prove their doctrines by the 
very arguments furnished by Christians themselves. 

“They will reason thus: ‘ According to your own arguments, if 
phrenology is true it establishes the truth of materialism, infidelity, fatal- 
ism, &.: phrenology is demonstrably true ; therefore the doctrines ot 
materialism, infidelity, fatalism, &c., are undeniable.’ And thus, even 
though their arguments are sophistical, Christians will be ‘condemned 
out of their own mouth,’ or else driven to the disagreeable alternative 
of admitting that their arguments are fallacious, and the offspring of 
religious bigotry.”* 

But, so far from bearing im the least in favor of materialism, Phre- 
nology furnishes the strongest argument that exists in favor of the 
immateriality of the soul, and of a spiritual state. No argument can 
be stronger in proof of any thing whatever, than the existence of this 
organ and faculty of spirituality is proof that man has an immaterial 
nature, a spiritual existence. What proof can be stronger that man is 
a seeing being than the fact that he possesses eyes, adapting him to 
seeing, and constituting him a seeing being? What, that he is a rea- 
soning being, than his possession of the primary element or faculty of 
reason? What that he has a spiritual nature than the analysis of the 
primary element of spirituality just shown to form a constituent portion 
of his nature? It is demonstrative proof. It is the highest possible 
order of proof. It settles the matter completely. It leaves no evasion, 
no cavilling, no room for the shadow ofa doubt. Man has a spiritual, 
immaterial nature, just as much as he has a friendly nature, or an ob- 
serving nature, or a moving nature, or any other nature, and is there- 
fore, and thereby, and therein, an immaterial being, just as much as he 
isa thinking being, a talking being a parental being, a remembering 
being, or possessed of any other constitutional quality whatever. Am-. 
plification will not strengthen the argument. There it is, in the plain- 
est terms. Whoever admits the truth of Phrenology, and denies that the 
soul is immaterial, is mcapable of reasoning. To admit the truth of 
this science, is of necessity to admit the spirituality and the immaterial- 
ity of man. No middle ground, no other position exists, 

* Fowler’s Practical Phrenology. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOPE, AND ITS BEARINGS.—A FUTURE STATE 


SECTION 1. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION AND BEARINGS OF HOPE. 


Expectation.— Anticipation of fature good. 


“ Man never 15, but always To BE, blessed.” 


Man .ives a three-fold life. Through the agency of memory, he ive. 
over, again and again, the past, for the ten thousandth time. He iives 
in the present by actual sensation. He lives in the future as often, as 
luxuriantly as he pleases, by mounting his glowing imagination upon 
the pinions of hope, and soaring aloft, and afar, to that blissfv) period 
in the future to which he expects ere long to arrive. But for hope, the 
heart would break, the hands hang down. Little would be attempted, 
because little would be expected. In trouble, we should be unwilling 
to change lest it but increase our misfortunes. In prosperity, we should 
not expect its continuance, but stand in perpetual fear of adversity. In- 
deed, words can but feebly portray the condition of the human mind, 
without the enlivening, invigorating influences of hope. Thankful 
should we be for its existence. Careful, lest we abuse it. And assid- 
uous in its proper cultivation. 

But, what is its legitimate function? What its true sphere? What 
its bearings? What great practical truths does it unfold ? 

Immortatrry A state of being beyond the narrow confines of earth, 
and extending down the endless vista of eternity, infinitely beyond the 
conception of imagination's remotest stretch! And an eternity of hap- 
piness, too, if we but fulfil its conditions. And to an extent, the height, 
the boundaries of which, Hope, mounted on her loftiest pinions, cannot 
environ—cannot reach. Oh! the height, the length, the depth, the 
richness, of that ocean of love, of unalloyed bliss, opened up to the 
foretaste of mortals by this faculty! 
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« But,” says one, “ is not this world the natural sphere, the legitimate 
termination of hope? Have we not earthy desires and prospects, in 
our children, in property, fame, intellectual attainments, and kindred ob- 
jects, sufficient to satiate this faculty, without resorting to these far- 
fetched, and at best only visionary reveries, of this organ? What is 
your proof that another state, and not this, constitutes its legitimate 
sphere of exercise? We know, that to hope for this world’s goods, is 
its true and natural function. Why, then, abandon its real, known 
function, for one that is both uncertain and chimerical ?” 

Look, first, at its location. Location is a certain guide to direction 
and cast of function. Though every organ is designed to act with 
every other, yet all the organs are designed to act most with those locat- 
ed nearest to them. As the heart and lungs, designed to act with 
perfect reciprocity, are therefore placed close to each other, and so 
of the eyes and brain, and of all the organs of the body; so, of appetite 
and acquisitiveness, that we may lay up eatables; so, of the social, of 
the intellectual,of the moral, of all the organsof man. We will not 
demonstrate this principle here, but simply refer the reader to that se- 
ries of articles in Vol. VL, entitled, “ The Philosophy of Phrenology,” 
where it is fully stated and so applied as to develop many beautiful 
and valuable principles, (See also p. 34 of this work.) But, taking 
this principle of juxta position as admitted, and applying it to hope, 
we find its organ located among the moral organs; and not among 
the propensities. Now, if in the great economy of nature, the legi- 
timate function of this faculty had been originally intended to be re- 
stricted to this world, (that is, been designed to operate with the pro- 
pensities mainly,) it would have been located among the propensities. 
If man’s hopes have been originally intended to fasten on property, 
and to inspire the hope of becoming immensely rich, or to operate with 
ambition so as to create a hope for fame ; or with appetite,to make us 
anticipate rapturously every coming meal, or to work principally with 
the domestic organs, and inspire hopes appertaining to the family, 
&c., this organ would have been located by the side of acquisitive- 
ness, or approbativeness, or appetite, or the domestic group. But it is 
located as far from these animal organs as possible, showing that its 
main function is not to be restricted to the things of time and sense, , 
but it is Socated in the moral group, showing that its main office is to 
hope for moral pleasures, not animal. And what is more, is most, it 
is located by the side of spirituality on the one hand, so that it may fas- 
ten its anticipations mainly upon a spiritwal state ; and on the other, 
by the side of conscientiousness, so that it may expect the rewards of 
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our good deeds. It is this juxta position of hope and conscientious- 
ness which makes us satisfied that when we have done right, we shall 
be the gainers thereby. ; 

An example: —Let the Author, actuated purely by conscien- 
tious scruples, put forth truths in this work, or in his lectures, 
which he knows will be unpopular for the time being, and be a 
means of retarding its sale, as well as of seriously injuring him for the 
present, yet, the very fact that he is conscious of having done his 
duty thereby, makes him feel that he shall u/timately be the gainer 
by thus telling the truth. That man whose conscience is clear, fears 
little. A clear conscience makes a stout heart. It renders its posses- 
sor bold, and makes him not only feel safe, but encourages hope to 
predict ultimate success. Truly “are the righteous as bold as a lion.” 
That is, when conscience is in its normal, self-approving state of ac- 
tion, it quiets cautiousness, and stimulates hope to expect happiness 
therefrom. 

But, reverse this principle, and we see why it is that “the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.” For, when conscience is disturbed by 
the compunctions of guilt, this its painful action throws cautiousness 
also into a painful, fearing state, a state of alarm and terror, be- 
sides withdrawing all stimulous from hope. Hence it is that when 
a man feels guilty, he is conscious that he is continually exposed to 
punishment. Walled in on all sides, he could not feel safe. Protect- 
ed by armies of true body-guards, he would live im continual fear. 
Let A. steal, or commit any crime, and let B. step up to him familiarly, 
and tap him on the shoulder: “I did not steal that,” exclaims A. 
“ No one supposed you did; but ‘a guilty conscience needs no accus- 
er,’ I now think you did steal it, else you would not be so anxious to 
exonerate yourself,” replies B. The plain fact is, that if a man would 
be happy, he must keep his conscience clear, and if he does this, he 
will rarely be miserable. 

Secondly: Man expects to exist hereafter. No other faculty can 
exercise this feeling. As shown under the head of veneration, (p. 49,) 
all the other faculties are exclusively pre-occupied, and wholly en- 
grossed, each in performing its own legitimate function. No one will 
question the position, that those who expect to exist hereafter, do so by 
exercising the organ and faculty of Aope. Now, is this expectation 
of immortality the legitimate function of hope, or its abnormal, exotic, 
unnatural function? If the latter, then must this expectation of 
eternity be repulsive, and all up-hill work, contrary to the nature 
of man, and therefore certain not to continue long or extend far. No 
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stronger proof can exist, that to hope for a future state of being is the 
natural function of this faculty, than the universality of this expecta- 
tion in all ages, among all flesh. In short, the same argument by 
which the function of Divine worship was proved to be constitu- 
ttonal, [p. 46 to 53,] mutatis mutandis, proves, with equal clearness, 
that to expect to exist hereafter is the legitimate, primitive func 
tion of hope, and not its perverted function. And that same branch 
of this argument by which it was shown that worship was not 
taught, but was innate, also proves the innateness of this expecta- 
tion of eternity. Without this faculty, and unless to hope for eter- 
nity were its true function, man could form no more conception or 
idea of a future state than the blind man could of colors. In short, 
all the ramifications of that argument, apply to this. The premises, 
the data, the application, the answers to objections, the all of either, 
are every way alike. 

But, again: (And this argument applies equally to veneration.) If 
to expect to live hereafter, be the true function of hope, that func- 
tion, that hope, must be every way beneficial to man; for every 
organ, faculty, element of our nature, exercised in harmony with 
its normal, primitive constitution, is every way promotive of happi- 
ness, because in obedience to the laws of its constitution. But what- 
ever exercise of any faculty is not in harmony with its normal, primi- 
tive constitution, violates the natural laws, and thus induces their pen- 
alty. Now, I submit to any reflecting mind, what pain, what penalty 
is there that grows naturally, necessarily, out of this hope of immor- 
tality? So far from experiencing pain in the act itself, the human 
mind even erults in the pleasures of such anticipation as much as in, 
perhaps, any other mental exercise whatever. If I wished to give 
the human mind a literal banquet of pleasure, I would feast it on 
thoughts of immortality. If I wished to make the strongest possible, 
and the most impressive, appeal to the mind or soul of man, I would 
found that appeal on eternity! Reader! does thy hope of existing 
hereafter, give thee pleasure or give thee pain? And if pain, is 
that pain the necessary, or the accidental, accompaniment of hope? 
That is, is it absolutely impossible for hope to be exercised without 
inducing this pain? Surely not. Nor do any painful after conse- 
quences grow necessarily out of this exercise of hope. Both the exer- “ 
cise of hope in this way, and all the products of that exercise, are 
pleasurable only, and pleasurable, too, in the highest possible degree. 
There is no pain, no punishment growing out of this exercise of hope, 
but a certain reward. Therefore, this exercise is in obedience to the 
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fixed laws of our being, and the:eforc in harmony with the primitive 
function of this faculty. Nor can this argument be evaded. 

If it be objected, that thinking so mnch of another world, unfits us 
for this, I say thinking just enough about another world is the beat 
possible preparation for enjoying this. I go farther: I say that, mere. 
ly in order to enjoy this life fully, we require to hope for another, and 
I submit this remark to the consciousness of every reader. I put 
it home to the feelings of all, whether enjoying another world in anti- 
cipation, does not sweeten every pleasure of this; and whether a prat- 
tical belief that there is no hereafter, does not render the pleasures 
of this life insipid ; besides, weakening a most powerful motive for 
good, a powerful restraint upon evil, Nor do [ feel that this position 
can be shaken or evaded. 

If it be still further objected, that many, that even the majority of, 
professing Christians, spend so much thought upon another world. 
that they fail to study and obey the organic laws, and both shorten 
life and render it miserable ; whereas, if they did not hope for another 
life, they would study to make themselves happy in this ; I answer, by 
admitting the fact, but denying that it is a necessary consequence of 
believing in an hereafter. So far from it, the highest possible prepa- 
ration for enjoyment in this life, constitutes the best possible prepara- 
tion for enjoying immortality; and vice versa, the highest possible 
preparation for eternity, involves the very state which will best fit us 
to enjoy time. I know, indeed, that perhaps the majority of our truly 
religious people, neglect health, and often hasten their death, solely in 
consequence of their religious zeal. But, is this the necessary, the 
universal, inevitable consequence of this hope of immortality? Is 4 
utterly impossible to indulge the latter without inducing the forme: ? 
Surely not, and he is simple who asserts otherwise. 

In short: Viewed in any light, in all aspects, the inference is cun- 
clusive—is established by the highest order of evidence—that the le- 
gitimate, normal function of hope is to expect to exist beyond the 

ve. 

o This established, and the inference becomes clear and even demon- 
strative, that there is a future state adapted to this faculty. If not—if 
there be no hereafter, why was this faculty, or at least this manifesta- 
tion or exercise of it; ever planted in the breast of man? Would a 
God of truth and mercy thus deceive us? Would he cruelly raise the 
cup of immortality to our lips only to tantalize us therewith while alive, 
and then to deceive us with the hope of immortality thereby raised in 
our souls, while no immortality exists to await of fill this natural de- 
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sire and expectation? In case there were no hereafter, man would 
‘have no hope adapted thereto, or capable of creating this expectation. 
And, surely, the location of hope by the side of spirituality, so that 
the two may natwrally act together, and thereby create the desire, the 
feeling, that there is a spiritual state, and that we shall exist therein 
forever, forms the strongest kind of proof that there is an hereafter, a 
spiritual, never-ending state, adapted to that constitutional arrangement 
of the nature of man. Who can doubt the concentration of proof that 
goes to establish this glorious result? Who can say that this radiat- 
ing focus of truth is but midnight darkness, or only the glare of the 
delusive ignis fatuus? Nor have I ever seen the man who could inva- 
lidate this blessed conclusion. It is plainly grafted on the nature of 
man, or, rather, founded in it. The admission of the truth of Phre- 
nology, presupposes, and necessarily implies, the conclusion to which 
we have thus been brought. And I am free to confess, that, faith 
aside, and as a matter of reason and argument, | pin my hopes of im- 
mortality (and they are neither few nor weak,) on this argument. 
No other argument that I have ever seen at all compares with it in 
point of clearness and force. I repeat it. A natural, spontaneous ex- 
ercise of the faculty of hope, is an expectation of existing hereafter 
This is its natwral, legitimate, primitive function ; therefore, this 
faculty is adapted, and adapts man, fa an hereafter. Hence there is 
an hereafter adapted to this organ. 

Many infidels have been converted from Atheism, or at least from 
scepticism thereby. Among the thousands that have come to my 
xnowledge, the following are given as samples :— 


“ New-Fairfield, March, 1848. 
“ Mr. Editor—During the litle leisure I could get from the duties 
of a private school under my charge for about eighteen months I 
have been studying Phrenology. From the first, I was oo hoon 
interested in its principles, its application to morals, religion, and al- 
most every other subject of public importance, that I determined to 
become its public advocate as soon as I could command time and 
means to acquire that practical proficiency adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the duties involved in so responsible an undertaking. 
And I think, of all other persons, 1 have the greatest reason to love 
and to reverence Phrenology, inasmuch as it has been one of the prin- 
cipal instruments in saving me from the rock of infidelity, on which I 
had struck. When I saw, that the mind was constitutionally ada 
to the great and leading principles of Christianity, I was enabled to 
comprehend the fallacy of the base and servile doctrines of the infidel. 
Instead of inculcating or encouraging any thing anti-Christan, as 
some in their ignorance and opposition have said, Phrenology beauti- 
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by the rising sun, and left m pe Aencdledee a. to enjoy a great amount of -“_, 
euablished f in the certainty of d it was durin, 
time of my emanci from the thraldom of corroding, soul- tfhine 
uncertainties, that | became acquainted with your writings. I feel to 
rejoice that you have ever been raised up to labor as a Phrenologist. 

. e . 


I must say, before [ close, I am waiting with intense interest to see 

what you shall say upon theol pha the sya nl of this o Hun- 

dreds and thousands are doing t ae know of 

several distinguished ministers of Cy r ain Be 
- work, ‘ Natural Theory of of ‘Phren 

but too limited, as I wrote you several months since. "Bon ioe, leave 2 

point not thoroughly i" 


Letters and statements of this character, flow in continually from all 
quarters. Those who accuse Phrenology of leading to infidelity and 
scepticism, either practically or theoretically, have either but a smat- 
tering of this sublime, this religious science, or else are incapable of 
comprehending it. Its influence on my own mind has been to deepen 
my religious feelings, and enlarge their boundaries, not to enfeeble 
them. True, it has cnfeebled my narrow minded sectarian notions. 
I thank God that it has. Much that was bigoted, intolorant, contracted, 
and erroneous, it has abolished. But the gold of Ophir, the wealth of 
India, the treasures of the whole earth, could be but a drop in the buck- 
et compared with the value of those religious doctrines and feelings 
it has added to my former religious stock. Nothing would tempt me to 
return back to that state of semi-darkness from which Phrenology has 
delivered me. I consider that true religious feeling has been multi- 
plied within me a hundred fold by this science. Nor, in all my ex- 
tended acqaintance, do I know the man whom Phrenology has ren- 
dered infidel. I know those whom it has liberalized. Whose bigotry 
it has slain. But not whose soul it has hardened to religious impres- 
sions. It will melt the hearts of all who drink in its doctrines. Fear 
not, then, intellectual reader. Fear not, pious reader. It will make 
you better Christians. It will purify your souls. It will elevate your 
religious nature. It will make you more holy-minded, more exalted 
in your views of the character and government of God, and go far to- 
wards preparing you for a blessed immortality. 














“ Whicn hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” 


Havtno pointed out the genera! function of hope, it remains to add 
a few suggestions relative to its exercise. 

1. It is very large in the American head—larger than in the heads 
of any other nation which it has been my good fortune to examine ; 
caused, doubtless, by that continual inflation of it, growing out of the 
very nature of our institutions. (See Hereditary Descent, p. 47.) 

2. It combines mainly with acquisitiveness ; whereas it should com- 
bine mainly with the moral faculties. We confine our hopes mainly 
to the things of this world ; whereas we should place them mostly on 
heaven and heavenly things. On this root of the violation of man's 
nature, grow the inflations and depressions of trade in this country 
which have overthrown so many, and set our whole nation upon the 
full gallop after riches. Our pecuniary embarrassments were not 
caused, cannot be cured, by either political party, or leader, by a na- 
tional bank, or the want of it, but simply, solely, by the over-exercise 
of hope, and by confining it to this world ; whereas it should soar to 
another. And as long as men go on to violate this law of their na- 
tures, by this wrong exercise of this moral faculty, they must suffer 
the penalties of its infraction. But, when they will obey this law, 
not only will our pecuniary embarrasaments cease, and our worldly 
spirit be subdued, but all the glorious, soul-inspiring fruits of its pro- 
per exercise, will be ours in this life, along with a preparation for that 
which is to come. 

3. This organ is sometimes too smali. Those professing Chris- 
tians in whom it is small, with small self-esteem, and large cautious- 
ness and conscientiousness, suffer much from gloomy religious feelings, 
feel extremely unworthy, and too guilty to be saved, and indulge 
doubts and fears as to their future salvation. Let such remember that 
these gloomy doubts and fears are not piety, but are inconsistent with 
it—that the absence of Aope is a defect, and that, if this organ were 
larger, and conscientiousness smaller, though their conduct would be 
no better, and heart perhaps worse, yet their hopes of heaven would 
be much stronger, while their prospects of future happiness would be 
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less bright. To such, Phrenology says, that these gloomy feelings 
are caused, not by any actual danger, but simply by their organs. It 
tells them to cultivate this organ, and not to indulge these religious 
doubts and fears. 

4. I find, that most disbelievers in a future state, have moderate or 
small hope, and hence their expectation of existing hereafter is feeble. 
They say and feel, “ well, I neither know, nor care much, whether 1 
am to live hereafter or not, but I will take my chance with the rest 
of mankind.” To such, this science says, your doubts as to a future 
state grow out of your imperfect phrenological organization, and not 
out of the fact that a future state is doubtful. Cultivate and properly 
direct this faculty, and your doubts will vanish, your soul be cheered 
with hopes of immortality. 

5. The proper cultivation and exercise of hope, becomes a matter 
of great importance. To show how to enlarge and direct this faculty 
does not come within the compass of this work, they having been 
treated in ‘ Education and Self-Improvement.”* Suffice it to say, that 
in order to enlarge it, it must be ezercised, and to effect this, its appro- 
priate food, (immortality,) must be kept cohtinually before it; it being 
feasted thereon, and ravished thereby. 

6. It is a little remarkable that the exercise of this faculty, in refer- 
ence to a future state, is so often commended and enforced im the Bible. 
In this, the Bible harmonizes with Phrenology, and is right. 

7. Some beautiful inferences grow out of the combinations of hope 
and marvellousness, but being in possession of the requiste data, the 
reader can carry them out for himself. 


* Directions for cultivating all the moral faculties, and indeed all the faculties, 
will be found in that work, so that their repetition here would be out of place. 
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CHAPTER V. + 


t 
BENEVOLENCE.—ITS ANALYSIS, AND THE TRUTHS TAUGHT 
THEREBY. 
SECTION I. 


THE FUNCTION OF BENEVOLENCE, AND THE DUTY AND PLEASURE OF 
DOING GOOD. 


“ It is more blessed to e:ve than to receive.” —Chri> 
rey] 


ai 

Pat exists, and man is the subject of it. Governedhby laws, the 
violation of which induces pain, man often sins and sufiiés. Instead of 
placing us in a world of chaos, confusion, uncertainty*and chance, 
Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to throw laws around us, 
those laws, by rewarding their obedience with pleasufe, and punish- 
ing their infraction with pam. But for these laws, man could have 
calculated upon nothing, could have enjoyed, could have effected no- 
thing ; and without the reward of pleasure attached to their obedience, 
and a penalty of suffering affixed to their infraction, these laws would 
have been utterly powerless, and therefore perfectly useless. Indeed, 
self-contradictory though it may seem, no feature of the Divine charac- 
ter or government is more benevolent than in the institution of pain ; 
for, without it, we should be liable, carelessly or ignorantly, to lean 
upon a red hot stove, or put our hands into prusic acid, and destroy 
them, and indeed to destroy all parts of our frame a hundred times 
over, if possible; as we now are, the instant we injure ourselves, or 
violate any physical law, we feel pain, and are thereby warned of our 
sin, and seek rellef. So in the world of mind. We may even take 
it for granted, that every pain ever experienced, or ever to be experi- 
enced by man, is a consequence of the violation of some law of his 
being. And on the other hand, that evary pleasure we experience, 
whether mental or physical, flows from our voluntary or involuntary 
obedience of some law 

But, if this institution of pain existed, unless man had some faculty 
analogous to that of benevolence, to dispose him to pour the oil of con- 
solation into the soul of the sufferer, and assuage his pain, how deso- 
late would our world have been! Callous to the sufferings of our 


feilow-beings, and not disposed to lift a finger to relieve them! Re- 
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TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. OF INDEPENDENCE. 


On the ith of July last, the Editor accepted. an invitation to 
delivei Cemperarce Oration at, a, Temperance Celebration in 
a County—the commencement of which was much as foi- 

ws -— : 


“ Liberty—the largest liberty—liberty of thought, of speech, of 
action—grows spontaneously and ‘luxuriously in the sol of the 
human soul. Our Pilgrim Ancestors, that they might enjoy, un- 
molested, this birthright of opr common natures, forsook the 
endearments of heme—alienated themselves from their beloved 
country—crossed the briny deep-—and planted the tree of human 
freedom up»r evr inhospitable shores. That tree they cherished 


wit + affections. They watched its growth with 
eag. vith ceaseless and jealous vigilance. It grew— 
it tows. : heaven—and put forth its leaves, its branches, , 
its buds, its L:.. ms. It bore fruit, and its fruit was sweet .to 


their taste and he ‘Ith to their souls. But, the aristocracy and the 
kingcraft of the .id world, not content with the prey already 
within their teeth, fell upon this idol of our sires, and would have 
torn it up, root and branch, and given its body and its fruit to the 
flames. But, our fathers, first placing their wives and their chil- 
dren nearest to its trunk, turned their faces outward in every 
direction, and fought in its defence, giving their life’s blood for 
the nourishment of the roots thereof. They conquered—apnd that 
tree yet stands. Its height has towered to heaven, and its branches 
overshadow our widely extended borders, scattering their fruit 
broadcast to feed seventeen millions of the sons and daughters of 
freedom. 


But, while our honored fathers were thus planting and rearing 
this tree of liberty, a poisonous upas sprang up around its roots, 
and threatened its utter ruin. Those rations dealt out to the 
suldiers of the revolution, created in them a love of strong drink, 
which has spread and raged like a destroying fire, spreading de- 
struction and death over our otherwise peaceful republic, And if 
that blighting sirocco had been left to spread and rage for but a 
few short years more, it would have blasted all that is fair and 
beautiful in our otherwise happy land, But, thanks to the Ruler 
of nations, its proud waves have in part. been stayed. And we 
are met together on this occasion to do battle against this greatest 
foe of human liberty. Appreciated, indeed, is the devotion of this 
day of liberty to this department of she cause of liberty.” 


The address then pruceeded to apply the principles of Temper- 
ance, as developed by Phrenology and Physiology, to the promo- 
tion of Temperance. This address was followed, in the afternoon, 
with another on Marriage ; and the whole day passed off agreeably, 
and, I trust, profitably. 
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FOWLER'S PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, 


A Work which has now been eight years before the public, so that its 
merits are allowed to speak for themselves. 


THE 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Devorep exclusively to the exposition and defence of Phrenology and 
its bearings, and of the kindred sciences of Physiology and Magnetism, 
as far as they bear on it; embracing the clearest, and yet the most con- 
densed and also practical, view of Phrenology and its bearings oa health, 
happine ss, Virtue, religion, human improvement, and the re forms now in 
progress, any where to be found. Monthly, 24 or 32 pages, at $1 per 
year, or three copies for $2; five copies for $3; nine copies for $5; 
or twenty copies for £10. In all cases mv ADVANCE, POST PAID. 


EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL : 


Founded oa Phrenology and Physiology: or, Goop Heaps anv Bopres, 
and how to make them good, both in children and in one’s self, by show- 
ing how to enlarge the defective, and diminish the excessive; including 
the moral training and government of children, without the rod. This 
work expounds the principal laws of virtue, or conditions of happipess, 
end shows how to fulfil them. 


INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT: 


Or, how to Cu.tivate tHe Memory; Expanp anp SrrencTuEen THE 
Intretiect, and conduct the intellectual education of children; in which 
is pointed out a new and more excellent way to intellectual attainments 
than our common schools and seats of learning now furnish—a work of 

eat value and importance to parents, teachers, and all who desire to 

now how to improve their intellects. 


HEREDITARY DESCENT; 
ITS LAWS AND FACTS: 

Or, the Transmission of Qualities, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, 
from parents to their offsprings, through successive generations; inclu- 
ding directions for forming such matrimonial alliances as will secure 
whatever qualities in children may be desired; with hints to mothers 
during pregnancy—a work which every young married pair should 
possess; as indeed should all who design to form the matrimonial 
relations. To improve mankind, we must begin with the GERM. 
Education bestowed upon a good physical and moral basis, will be 
vastly more productive than that expended upon a barren soil. Long 
enough have parents slept over this subject. Walker's attempted eluci- 
dation of it, was a comparative failure. In this work it is treated—as 
none but a practical Phrenologist can treat it—screnTiFicaLLY; a Vast 
many most important principles being stated, and all supported by a mass 
of facts absolutely overwhelming. A most useful work, and a rare 


intellectual treat—p.p. 270, and a genealogical table with blank paper, 
for recording family likenesses. 








